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tho king, the son of a king, Ghidsuddunyé waddin Abul Muzaffar 
Mahmúd Shah, the king, son of Husain Shah the king,—may God per- 
petuate his kingdom and rnlo. Its builder is a lady,—May she long live, and may 
God continuo her high position! 941 A, H. [A. D. 1534-85.] 


anann 


A Pienice in Ancient India—By Ba'wu RA'JENDRALA'LA MITRA. 


The Vedas represent the ancient Indo-Aryans to have been eminently 
religious in all their actions. According to them, every act of life had to be 
accompanied by one or more mantras, and no one could rise from his bed, 
or wash his face, or brush his tecth, or drink a glass of water, without going 
through a regular system of purifications, salutations, and prayers; andif he 
really did practice all the rites and ecremonies enjoined in those works, his life 
doubtless must have been an unbroken chain of religious observances from 
birth to burning-ground, It would seem, however, that the bulk of the 
community did nothing of the kind. Certain sacraments and inittatory 
rites everybody had to go through, and well-to-do persons had to celebrate 
feasts and fasts from time to time ; but in all such cases, the heaviest bur- 
den they had to bear was a peeuniary one, the actual performance of the 
ceremonies being left to the priesthood. Before the Tintric form of wor- 
ship got currency in the country, the S'údra had literally nothing to do by 
way of religions exercise beyond evineing a reverential devotion when he em- 
ployed one or more Brahmans to perform a saerifice, or get through a saera- 
ment, and to salute and bow as often as required. No Vedic mantra could 
be repeated by him even when offering water to the spirits of his ancestors, 
and there was for him no other sct form of prayer wherewith to address the 
Great Father of the universe. The Vais‘ya and the Kshatriya, as belonging 
to the twice-born classes, and having the right to wear the sacrificial cord, 
were at liberty to repeat Vedic mantras, and had to repeat them when going 
through particular sacraments, or performing s‘raddhas ; but like the S’udras 
before the Tantric period, they had no regular service for daily obscrvance 
beyond one or more salutations to the great soul of the sun, or the repetition 
of the Gayatri. At the periodical feasts and fasts they, as Yajamdnas, or 
the institutors of sacrifices, provided the wherewithal to perform the rites 
and ceremonials, installed the priests in their respective offices, and 
recompensed them for their labour, But in the aetual work of repeating 
mantras, offering oblations, and going through the ritual, they took but 
a slender share. 

It was the Brahman only for whom the Vedas enjoined an endless 
round of rites, ceremonies and observances, innumerable mantras for repetition 
on dificrent occasions, and a host of fasts and penances extending from three 
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nights to many years. But as they formed but a small section of the 
general community, their examples, however well calculated to restrain 
immorality and induce a religious spirit, did not keep the people engaged in 
actual religious ceremouics for any protracted period, or too frequently, At 
any rate, the claims of religion on their time and attention were not greater 
than what they were on those of other nations of antiquity ; and the people 
at large ate and drank and enjoyed life without any serious let or hindrance, 
Even Brahmans, when not actually engaged in the performance of sacrifices, 
were not debarred from the sweets and pleasures of the world, and the most 
ancient treatiye* on the various ways of enjoying the society of women, i. e. 
on the ars erotica, is due to a hoary sage named S/ankhayana, whose ordin- 
ances are held to be quite as sacred as the Vodas themselves. 

Little is, however, known as to how the people enjoyed themselves in 
their light moments, and of the games, pastimes. recreations and entertain- 
ments which pleased them the most. I think, therefore, that the following 
extract from the Harivaiis’a Parva of the Mahábhárata, (chapters 146-47)+ 
affording a most graphic picture ofan ancient Indian Picnic, will not be unin- 
teresting to the readers of the Journal, It depicts a state of socicty so entirely 
different from what we are familiar with in the present day, or in the later 
Sanskrit literatnre, that onc is almost tempted to imagine that the people who 
took parts in it were some sea-kings of Norway, or Teuton kniglits carousing 
after a fight, and not Hindus ; and yet if the S'ástras are to be belicved, 
they were the Hindus of Hindus, the two most prominent characters among 
them being no less than incarnations of the Divinity, and another a holy 
sage, who had abjured the world for constant communion with his Maker, 
and whose law treatise (Várada Sañhitá) still governs the conscience of the 
people. 

The scene of the Picnic was a wateriug-place on the west coast of 
Guzerat near Dvárká, named Pinddraka. It is described as a tértha or 
sacred pool, and the trip to it is ealled ¢irtha ydtrd, or a pilgrimage to a holy 
place ; but the sequel shows that the trip was one of pleasure aud had no- 
thing religious about it. The party, headed by Baladeva, Krishna, and Ar- 
juna, issucd forth with their families and thousands of courtezans, spent the 
day in bathing, feasting, drinking, singiug and dancing, and roturned home 
without performing any of the numerous rites and ceremonies, which pil- 
grims are bound by the S‘astras to attend to. 

Tho presence of the courtezans in the company is a fact worthy of spe- 
cial note, for although Hindu society has always looked upon fallen women 
with kind, indulgent eyes, and instances are on record of such persons having 

* Sřñkháyana Káma Stra. 
+ Owing to an orror in numbering in the Asiatic Society's edition of the 
Harivañs’a, the chapters there appear as 147 and 148. 
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been admitted into respectable household after proper expiations, the S’astras 
are peremptory in condemning all association with them as long as they remain 
unreclaimed, especially on the part of women of family, and modern and 
medieval custom has never permitted any such association as is implied by 
bathing, cating, drinking, dancing, and singing together. It indicates a sad 
laxity of morals, and the state of society which permitted this, cannot but be 
eondemned. The Yadavas, however, felt no compunction in that respect, and 
not only allowed their wives and danghters freely to mix with harlots, but 
themselves joined the party, and indulged in unrestrained debanehery in the 
presence of parents and seniors, The only person who formed an exeeption was 
Baladeva. His constaney to his only wife, Revati, is the theme of praise 
everywhere ; and never has his character been assailed for even the slightest 
neglect of his conjugal duty. At the Picnie he appears, as was his wont, 
tottering with driuk ; but he is always beside his consort, and gratifies himself 
by bathing and singing and dancing with her, and her alone. 

Drinking appears to be another indulgence to which tbe Yadavas were 
extremely addicted. Family women and prostitutes freely joined the men 
in these baechanalian orgies, and the poet who reeords their deeds, seems to 
take a delight in pointing how some tottered, and others fell,and others be- 
came reckless. The stuff they drank was of five kinds, namely, kédam- 
bari, madhvika, maireya, ásava, and suré—all strong spirits prepared in differ- 
ent ways. The first was distilled from the ripe fruit of the kadamba 
(Nauelea hadamba), which is highly saccharine, bnt not edible in its natural 
state. aladeva was particularly attached to this drink, and his name is rare- 
ly mentioned in the Purinas without some reference to it. In the present 
day, the fruit is not nsed in any way, and only affords a repast to the large 
frugivorous bats called flying-foxes, 'Fhe second was distilled from the ripe 
petals of the Bassia latifolia,—tbe mowá of the North West Provinces, 
where it is to this day extensively manufactured for the use of the lower 
orders of the people, The third was rum seasoned with tlic blossoms of the 
Lythrum fruticosum. The fourth was pure rum ; and the last arrack distilled 
from rice meal. 'These spirits were, I imagine, always drunk neat, for there 
is no mention any where of their having been diluted ; and hence probably 
was the necessity of cating a little of sugared or salted eake or subacid 
fruits after every draft to take off the pungeney of the drink from the month. 
At the pienie, fried birds are especially mentioned for this purpose. There are 
several words in the Sanskrit language to serve as generic names for these 
“ wine biscuits,” and no deseription of a drinking bout is complete without 
reference to such eatables. Even in the present day, no native ever thinks 
of drinking without having some such food by his side, 

The description of tho banquet is’ also remarkable: The pièce de 
resistance at the meal was not rice or bread, as one would expect in India, 
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but roast buffalo, which seemed to have been a favourite dish with the Hin- 
dus in former days, and I find in the Vana -Parva of the Mahibhárata that 
buffalo meat was publicly sold in the market,* and the stalls displaying it 
were crowded by customers. In Kashmir, such meat, I am told, is regularly 
sold in the present day to Hindu purchasers, and the lower orders of the 
people in Bengal, such as Muchis, are particularly fond of it. ‘The meat 
was roasted on spits, ghi being dropped on it as the dressing procecded, 
and seasoned with acids, sochel salt and sorrel leaves. Venison was liked 
in a boiled state, dressed in large haunches, and gamished with sorrel, 
mangoes, and condiments. Shoulders and rounds of other kinds of meat 
in large pieces were boiled, roasted on spits, or fried in ghi, and sprinkled 
over with sea salt and powdered black pepper. 

Beef, however, is not mentioued as forming an ingredient in the feast, 
although the Mahabharata elsewhere describes a king named Rantideva, 
who used to slaughter daily two thousand heads of cattle, besides as many 
other animals, for usc in his kitchen. He is described as a most virtuous 
king who acquired great religious merit by daily feeding innumerable 
hosts of beggars with beef.+ 

Curries were likewise prepared with meat, but did not take a prominent 
part in the bill of fare. Even little birds were preferred roasted on spits 
to being fried or curried. The text is silent as to the species of the birds 
used ; but in the Grihya Stitra of Asvalayana, partridges (titiri) aye 
recommended as appropriate for infants just beginning to take solid food, 
and ducks, doves, pigeons, and ortolans were formerly in common use. 

For sauces and adjuncts, tamarind, pomegranates, sweet basil, acid herbs, 
ginger, assafoctida, and radishes were largely used. 

The text is not clear as to whether the buffalo meat was roasted 
entire, or in eut picees, but the haunches, shoulders, and rouuds, dressed 
entire, must have neecssitated some kind of carving. As no allusion is, 
however, anywhere made to knife and fork, it is to be supposed that “ the 
cooks, who, nuder the superintendence of diligent stewards,” served at the 
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feast, must have earved the meat before offering it to the guests, in the same 
way as is doue in Persia, Arabia and other Moslim countries. It was in 
fact the French custom of carving cn the side-board, which is so fast 
gaining ground in England. 'The idea of such carving just before serviug, is 
horrifying in India in the present day, and no meat food is dressed in 
larger pieces than what ean be served to one persom Sweetmeats and 
cakes, when intended for offerings to gods, are sometimes made very bulky, 
but when prepared for mau, they are seldom made larger than what would 
suffice for one individual. 

Of cakes, the text does not afford a good list, nor does it mention 
their constituents in any detail. Sugar and cheese are the only substantial 
materials named, and salt, ginger, saffron, and ghi as adjuncts, The only 
three kinds of made cakes I ean reeognize are drdra, a cake made of sugar 
and eocoanut gratings spiced with ginger, now called édraki ; candied sugar 
eoated with tila seed—Ahandaka, now known as virakhandi; and ghrita- 
purnaka a compound of flour, sugar, and ghi, common in the present day in 
the North-West under the name of ghewar, These were partaken along 
with wine, as dessert, after the first course of meat had been finished. 

It is not distinctly mentioned whether the ladies joined the party at 
the first meal, but as they were present at the dessert and regaled themselves 
with spirits, roasted birds, and sweetmeats; and the elders, who did not 
partake of flesh meat and spirits, remained in the company, and made 
their repast on vegetables, fruits, eurds, milk, whey, eream and the like, the 
inference becomes inevitable that the woman-kind did sit with their lords 
at the first course, and partake of the meat food. This may appear 
shoeking to modern Hindu ideas of propriety, but where the whole course of 
life and rules of social relationship were entirely different, this departure 
from strict etiquette, even when opposed to the maxims and canons of the 
S‘astras, cannot be taken to be such as not to be probable. 

The descriptions of dancing, singing, music, and dramatic exhibitions 
speak for themselves and call for no remark. In daneing, the practice seems 
to have heen for cach man to take his wife for his partner, and aceordingly 
we sce Balailava dancing with his wife Revati, Krishna with Satyabihma, 
and Arjuna with Subhadra. hose who had no wives with them, daneed 
with public women ; but they all danced and sang together, in the same arena 
without any sort of restraint. ‘Chose who wereso unfortunate as not to ect 
partners danced by themselves, and often became the butt of their neighbours’ 
wit and humonr, The part which the sage Narada takes in dancing, gesticula- 
tion and mimicry. and as the butt of every praetieal joke, is worthy of 
particular note, as showing that the saintly character of aneient Indian sages, 
was by no means a bar to their joining in fun and frolie, and partaking of 
the pleasures of the world. Daneing with one’s own wife will doubtless 
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appear to Europeans in the light of a sample of Hastern jealousy ; but to 
modern Indians the mere fact of ladies of rank dancing before a large 
assemblage, and in the presenee of seniors, will not fail to strike as highly 
reprehensible. To qualify the ladies for taking a beeomiug part in such 
entertainments it was formerly necessary to employ a music master in every 
respectable household. As in Italy two centuries ago, so in India many 
centuries before that, cunuchs were much esteemed for the sweetness of their 
voice, and held in great requisition as teachers of music, and in the Virita 
Parva of the Mahabharata, Arjuna becomes a cunuch, in order to serve as a 
musie master to the daughter of a king. 

I do not find any reference to maidens as forming members of the pienie 
party, and the description in a subsequent chapter of Bhinumati, the maiden 
daughter of Bhanu, a Yádava chief, having been abducted from her home hy 
the demon Nikumbha, while the Yadavas were away from Dvárká, engaged 
in their carousals, would suggest the inference that they were not taken to 
such gatherings. 

The deseription of the picnic in the Harivaiisa runs as follows: The 
translation is anything but literal, and many cpithets and repetitions 
have been omitted; but not a single word has been put in of which there is 
not a counterpart in the original, or which has not been rendered neeessary 
for the sake of idiom. 

“When Vishnu of unrivalled vigour dwelt at Dvdravati,* he once desired 
to visit the sea-side watering-placet of Pindaraka. Appointing king Vasu- 
deva and Ugrasena regents for the managemeut of state affairs, he started 
with the rest (of his family). 

“The wise Baladeva, the lord of regions, Jandrdana and the princes, 
earthly lords of god-like glory, issued forth in separate parties. Along with 
the handsome and well adorned princes, eame thousands of prostitutes, 
These dealers on their beauty had been originally introduced into 
Dvaravati by the mighty Jádavas, who had brought them away from 
the palaces of the Daityas whom they had conquered. ‘These were common 
harlots who had been kept for the entertaiument of the Jádava princes, 
Krishna had kept them in the city with a view to prevent unseemly brawls 
which, at one time, used to take place on account of women. 

“ Baladeva went out with his only affectionate wife, Revati, on whom the 
glorious chief of the Yadu raee, entertained the fecling which the Chakravika 
has for his mate.f Adorned with garlands of wild flowers, and jubilant with 
draughts of kadamba wine, he disported with Revatt in the ocean waters, 

* Dvarkd, so called from iis having had many doors, “tho city of a hundred gates,” 
+ Lit. tirtha a sacred pool, but tho sequel will show that tho trip was one in quost 


of pleasuro and not a pilgrimage for religious merit. 
t Tho Brilmani drake, Anas rutila, is said to bo the most constanti of husbands. 
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“Govinda of the lotus eye entertained himself in many forms with his 
sixteen thousand wives, so pleasing every body, that cach thought Krishna was 
most attached to her, and it was for her only that he was in the ocean water. 
They were all exceedingly gratified and delighted with Krishna. Thinking 
herself to be the greatest favourite, cach cast the most bewitching glances 
on him, sang in great delight, and seemed to drink him with her cyes.* 
Each carried her head high at the idea of being the greatest favourite, and, 
without any feeling of jealousy for their rivals, loved him with the most tender 
passion, Thus enjoyed Krishna his sport in the clear water of the sea, (even 
as if) he had assumed a multiplicity of shapes for the gratification 
of his numerous consorts. By his order, the ocean then cireulated clear and 
fragrant water, devoid of all saltness. Standing ankle-deep or knee-deep, thigh- 
deep or breast-deep, each according to her choice, the ladies in great glee threw 
showers of water ou Krishna, even as the heaven pours on the sea; and Krishna, 
in his turn, showered water on the ladies, as gentle clouds drizzle on flowering 
ereepers. One fawn-cyed nymph leaning on his shoulder, cried out “ Help, 
help, I am falling ;” others swam leaning on floats of diverse forms, some 
shaped like eranes, others liko peacocks, others like serpents, or dolphins or fish. 
Some, resting on their breasts like pitchers, swam about in great joy for the 
gratification of Jandrdana, Delighted with the sight, Krishna sported with 
Rukmini, even as the lord of the immortals sports with his consort; and 
his other wives did what each thought likely to please him most. Some 
gazelle-cyed damsels disported in the water with very thin raiment on their 
persons ; and Krishna, knowing their feeling, did for each just what she 
would like most at the time. The ladies thought that in birth and accom- 
plishment he was in every way worthy of them, and so they devoted them- 
selves to his gratification, to win his sweet smile, and delightful converse, and 
charming affection. 


Separated at night from cach other, the drako and the duck, mourn their hard fate, and 
send forth from tho opposito banks of a river their lamentions to each other; “ Chakwi, 
shall I como?” “No, chakwa.” “ Chakwa, shall I eome P” “ No, chakwi,” being tho 
burthen of their woe. The legend has it that two lovers, for somo indiseretion, were 
transformed into Bréhmani drako and duck, and eondemned to pass tho night apart 
from each other on opposite banks of a river, A Bengali epigram says, a fowler shut 
up a drake and a duek in the same eago at night, whereupon said the duck: “ How 
happy even this sad state when the fowler appears kinder than our fate,” 
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“The accomplished and heroi¢ prinees, in a separate company, entertained 
themselves in the sea waters with the damsels that had come with them, and 
who were proficient in dancing and singing, Though forcibly brought away 
from their homes, these womeu had been overcome by the suavity of the prin. 
ces; and the latter in their turn were delighted with the singing and acting 
and dancing of these excellent creatures. 

“ At this time, Krishna sent for Panchachńqá, Kauveri, Mahendrf, and 
other accomplished Apsarás to heighten the pleasures of the entertainment, 
and when they, with folded hands. appeared before him, and saluted him, the 
Lord of the universe spoke to them most encouragingly, and desired them to 
join the fête without fear. ‘ For my sake,’ said he, ‘ O fair ones, entertain the 
Yadus ; exhibit to them your rare proficieney in dancing and singing, as 
well as in acting and music of diverse kinds. These are all myself in diifer- 
ent persons, and if you entertain them well, and acquit yourselves becom- 
ingly, I shall grant you all your desires,’ 

“The charming Apsaras respectfully received the orders of Hari, and 
entered joyfully the pleasant throng of the noble heroes. Their advent on the 
waters sled new lustre on the wide ocean, like lightning playing on the breast 
of heavy dark clouds. Standing on water as on land, they played on aqua- 
tic musical instruments, and enacted heavenly scenes of delight. By their 
aroma and garlands and toilette, by their eoquetry, blandishment, and wanton 
dalliance, these sweet ones with beaming eyes robbed the minds of the he- 
roes. By their side glances and hints and smiles, by their assumed arro- 
gance and mirth and complaisance, they completely charmed their audience. 
When the prinees were overcome with wine, these bewitching actresses 
lifted them high in the air, and auon held them in their hands, looking at 
them with enchanting grace. 

“ Krishna himself commenced the same pastime with his sixteen thousand 
wives for their gratilication, and this did not excite the ridicule or wonder 
of the Yadus, for they knew his worth and nature, and preserved their gra- 
vity. Bome ran to the Raivataka hill, some to houses, and some to the 
jungle, whatever suited them best, and returned immediately after. By order 
of Vishnu, the lord of regions, the undrinkable water of the occan then be- 
came drinkable, aud the damsels with beaming eyes, taking cach other by the 
hand, walked on the water as on land, now diving deep, and anon rising on 
the surface, 

“ Of eatables and drinkables, of things to be chewed, of things to be swal- 
lowed, of things to be sueked, and of things to be licked, there was nothing 
wanting, and whatever was desired was immediately forthcoming. 

“Wearing fresh garlands, these faultless women, never to be overcome, 
entertained themselves in private in the cabins of pleasant boats even as 
do the gods. 
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“Having thus bathed, the Andhakas and the Vishnis in the afternoon 
entertained themselves by perfuming their persons with unguents on 
board their boats. Some of the cabins in these vessels were wide, others 
square, others circular, others like the svastika, others hke the Mandira hill, 
while others like the Kailisa and the Sumeru monntains. Some were shaped 
like birds, some like wolves, some like the painted Garuda, some like cranes, 
some like parrots, and some like elephants; some painted with gateways of 
lapis lazuli, some gilt, some bedecked with rubies and pearls and lapis lazulis, 
and other gems,—all designed for the purpose by Vis'vakarmá. Guided by 
able seamen, these boats, bright as gold, added new lustre to the billows. 
Pleasure boats and tenders and large vessels with commodious cabins 
adorned the bed of the flowing main. When these noble vessels moved 
about on the sea, they seemed like the abodes of Gandharvas floating in the 
air. The heavenly architect, Vis'vakarma, had, in these cabins, depicted gar- 
dens and trees and tanks and festal halls and cars in imitation of those in the 
Nandana Park of Indra, and they were in no way inferior to their heavenly 
archetypes. 

“ By order of Vishnu birds were singing sweetly and delightfully in the 
forest ; white cuckoos of paradise cooed melhifluently for the gratification of 
the heroes ; peacoeks, surrounded by their hens, danced gracefully on the tops 
of the cabins resplendent as moonbeams. The flags of the vessels bore the pic- 
tures of birds ; and the garlands’on the vehicles were musical with the hum of 
bees. By order of Náráyana the trees (inthe neighbourhood) produced fragrant 
flowers ofall seasons; the zephyr, loaded with the pollen of various flowers 
and the aroma of the sandal-wood, blew gently, driving away all exhaustion— 
now warm and anon cool according to the varying desires of the picnicians. 
No hunger, no thirst, no langour, no ennui, no gricf assailed them, when 
through the grace of Vasudeva, they were engaged in this delightful fête of 
music, singing, and daneing. 

“Thus did these god-like heroes, proteeted by the wielder of the diseus, 
oceupy themselves in their aquatic recreations, spreading over many leagues 
(yojana) of the sea, the abode of waters. 

“ Wor the sixteen thonsand wives of Krishna, Vis’vakarma had provided 
appropriate vessels bedecked with the choicest jewels to be found in the 
three regions of the universe, and furnished with becoming wardrobes. Each 
wife had her separate cabin, decorated with lapis lazuli, gold, and floral trea- 
sures of every season, and redolent with the finest perfumes. 

“The long-armed and handsome Daladeva, covered with sandal paste, 
with eyes glowing crimson under the influence of kidambari wine, and un- 
steady steps, paid his attention solely to Revati. Dressed in two pieces of 
sky-blue cloth, bright complexioned as the moon, and languishing-eyed, he 
appeared charming like the moon partially hidden under a cloud. With a 
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beauteous earring on the left ear only, and a pretty lotus on the other, he- 
holding the smiling face and arehing glance of his love, he entertained him- 
self with her. 

“Now, by order of Krishna, the destroyer of Kaiisa and Nikum- 
bha, the charming band of heavenly nymphs repaired to the place of Bala- 
deva to enjoy the sight of Revati. They saluted Revati and Baladeva, 
and then spreading around them, some of the fair and lovely oncs danced, while 
others sang to the sweet cadence of music. Earnest in their desire to enter- 
tain Bala and his consort, the lovely daughter of king Revata, and by their 
desire, they exhibited various dramatie scenes, such, as they thought would 
prove entertaining. Some of the damsels of fascinating forms, assuming the 
dress, language, and action of partieular places, acted with great delight, beat- 
ing time with their hands. Some sang the auspicions names of Sankarshana 
Adnokshaja, Nandana, and others. Some enacted romautie seenes from the life 
of Krishna, such as the destruction of Kañsa and Pralamba; the overthrow 
of Chanura; the tying of Jandrdana round the waist by Yasod4 which 
spread wide her fame; the slaughter of the giants Arishta, Dhenuka, and 
S’akuni; the life at Vraja; the breaking of the two Arjuna trees; the 
execution of Vrikas, (wolves) ; the discomfiture of the wicked Naga king 
Kaliya in a whirlpool of the river Yamund ; the recovery of certain blue 
lotuses from a lake after destroyiug the demon S‘aiikha; the holding up of 
the hill Govardhana for the protection of kine; the straightening of the hump- 
back of the sandal-paste-grindress Kubjá ; the reduction of Krishna’s own 
faultless body into a dwarf; the overthrow of the Saubhas, the aerial city 
of Harischandra ; the assumption of the name Haliyudha, or wielder of the 
ploughshare ; the destruction by him of the enemies of the Devas ; the defeat 
of the mighty kings of Gándhára, tying them behind his car, and the rape of 
their daughters ; the abductiou of Subhadra ; the victory over Bal4haka and 
Jambumili; the loot of jewels, through his soldiers, from Indra. These 
and others, most delightful subjects, gratifying to Baladeva aud Krishna, 
were enacted and sung by thoso beautiful women. 

“Tnflamed by plentiful libations of kádamha liquor, Balarima the majes- 
tic, daneed in joy with his wife, the daughter of Revata, sweetly beating re- 
gular time with his own hands. Leholding this, the damsels, were delighted. 
The wise and noble Krishna, to enhance the enjoyment of Bala, commeneed to 
dance with his wife, Satyabhimi. The mighty hero Partha, who had come 
to this sca-side picuie with great delight, jotued Krishna and daneed with 
the slender and lovely Subhadri (his wife). The wise Gada, Sérana, Pra- 
dyumana, Simba, Sátyaka, the heroie son of the daughter of Satrajit (Satya- 
bhámá), the handsome Chirudeshna, the heroie princes Nisata and Ulmuka 
the sons of Baladeva, Safikava, the generalissimo of the army of Akrura, 
and others of the heroic race, danced in joy. By the grace of R rishua, the 
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pleasure boats flourished under the dense crowd of the foremost dancers of 
the Bhaima race. Through the godlike glory of the heroic and most ardent 
dancers of the Yadu race, the creation smiled in joy, and all the sins of the 
princes were subdued. 

“The Brahman sage Narada, the revered of the gods, came to the scene 
for the gratification of Madhnsdidana, and in the midst of the noble Yadus 
began to dance with his matted locks all dishevelled. He became the cen- 
tral figure in the scene, and danced with many a gesticulation and contor- 
tion of his body, laughing at Satyabhama and Keshava, at Partha 
and Subbadra, at Baladeva, and the worthy daughter of the king of Revata. 
By mimieking the action of some, the smile of others, the demeanour of a third 
set, and by similar other means, he set all a-laughing who had hitherto pre- 
served their gravity. For the delectation of Krishna, imitating the mild- 
est little word of his, the sage screamed and laughed so londly and repeatedly, 
that none could restrain himself, and tears came to their eyes (from immoderate 
laughing). By desire of Krishna, the ladies gave to Nárada presents of 
costly jewels and dresses of the rarest description; they showered on him 
also pearls and celestial garlands of the choicest kind, and flowers of every 
season. 

When the dance was over, Krishna took hy the hand the venerable sage 
Narada of imperturbable mind,and coming to the sea water along with his wife 
Satyabhama, Arjuna and others, addressed Sityaki with a smile, saying, ‘let us 
enter the delightful water with the ladics in two parties. Let Baladeva with 
Revati be the leader of one party, consisting of my children and half of the 
Bhaimas ; and let the other half of the Blaimas and the children of Bala be 
on my side in the sea water.’ Turning then to the regent of the sea, who 
stood with folded hands before him, the delighted Krishna said to him : ‘ Let 
thy waters be fragrant and elear, and divested of noxious animals; let them 
be cheering to the sight, and ornamented with jewels, and pleasant to walk 
upon. Knowing by my grace what is in each person’s mind, render yourself 
agreeable to one and all. Render thy waters drinkable or undrinkable, 
according to each individual’s choice; let thy fishes be inoffensive and 
diversified in colour like gold and jewels and pearls and lapis-lazuli. Hold 
forth all thy jewels, and lotuses, red and blue, blooming and fragrant and 
soft, full of sweet-flavored honey, over which the bees should pour their hum. 
Place on thy waters urus full of inuiraya,* inidlivika,f surd,t and ásava,§ 
and supply the Bhaimas golden goblets wherewith to drink those liquors. 
Let thy mighty waters be cool and calm and redolent with rafts full of flowers ; 
and be mindful that my Yadus be not in any way incommoded.’ 

* Spirituous liquor mado of the blossoms of Lythrum fruticosum with sugar, 

t Ditto made of the blossoms of the Bassia latifolia, 

Į Ditto of rico meal, —arrack. 

§ Ditto of sugar,—rum, 
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ef Having thus issued his orders to the sea, he commenced to play with 
Arjuna, while Satyabhámá, incited by a wink of Krishna, began to throw 
water on Narada. Then Balarama, tottering with drink, with great 
glee fell into the water, and beekoning the charming daughter of Revata by 
Ins side, took her by the hand. ‘The sons of Krishna and the leading Bhai- 
mas, who belonged to the party of Rama, joyous and bent on pleasure, un- 
mindful of their dresses and ornaments, and excited by drink, followed him into 
the sea. The Bhaimas belonging to the party of Krishna, headed by Nisha- 
tha and Uhnnka, arrayed in many-coloured garments aud rieh jewels and be- 
decked with garlands of parijata flowers, with bodies painted with sandal wood 
paste and unguents, excited by wine, and carrying aquatie musical instruments 
in their hands, began to sing songs appropriate for the occasion. By order 
of Krishna, hundreds of courtezans, led by the heavenly Apsards, played various 
pleasing tunes on water and other instruments. Always bent ou love, these 
damscls, proficient in the art of playing on musical instruments in use on the 
aerial Ganges,* played on the instrument called Juladarddurat and sweetly 
sang to its accompaniment, With eyes glorious as lotus buds and with ehaplets 
of lotuses on their crowns, these courtezans of paradise appeared resplendent as 
new-blown lotuses. The surface of the sea was covered by the refleétion of hun- 
dreds of moon-like feminine faces, sceming as if by divine wish thousands of 
moons suddenly shot forth in the firmament. The cloud-like sea was relieved 
by these damsels like dazzling streaks of the charming mistresses of the 
thunderbolt,—even as the rain-bearing cloud of the sky is set off by lightning, 
Krishya and Narada, with all those who were on their side, began to pelt 
water on Bala and his party ; and they in their turn did the same on the 
party of Krishna. ‘Phe wives of Bala and Krishna, excited by libations of 
arrack, followed their example, and squirted water in great glee with 
syringes in their hands. Some of the Bhaima ladies, over-weighted by 
the load both of love and wine, with erimson eyes and masculine garbs, 
entertained themselves before the other ladies, squirting water. Seeing 
that the fun was getting fast and furious, Krishna of the diseus-hand, 
desired them to restrain themselves within bounds; but he himself 
immediately joined in play with Narada and Pirtha to the musie of the 
water instruments. Though they were ardently engaged in their entertain- 
ment, still the moment Krishna expressed his wish, the Bhaima ladies at onee 
desisted, and joyously commenced to dance for the gratification of their 
lovers. 

“On the conelusion of the dance, the considerate lord Krishna rose from 
the water, and, presenting unguents to the learned sage, put them on himself. 
The Bhaimas, seeing him rise from the water, followed his example, and, put- 


* It is supposed that thero is a counterpart of the terrene Ganges in the air, 
Ț I cannot find any description of this instrument in treatises on Music, 
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ting on their dress, repaired by his order to the banqueting hall, There they 
took their seats according to their respective ranks, ages, and relationship, 
and cheerfully commenced the work of cating and drinking. Cleanly cooks, 
under the snperintendence of diligent stewards, served them large pieces of 
meat roasted on spits, and meat cooked as curries, and sauces made of tama- 
rinds and pomegranates ; young bnffalocs roasted on spits and dressed by 
dropping ghi thereon; the same fried in ghi, seasoned with acids and 
sochel salt and sorrel leaves ; large haunches of venison boiled in different 
ways with sorrel and mangoes, and sprinkled over with condiments ; shoulders 
and rounds of animals dressed in ghi, well sprinkled over with sca salt 
and powdered black-pepper, and garnished with radishes, pomegranates, lemon, 
sweet basil, Ocymum gratissimum, assafetida, gniger, and the herb Æx- 
dropogon schananthus, Of drinkables, too, of various kinds, the party partook 
most plentifully with appropriate relishes.* Surrounded by their loved ones, 
they drank of maireya, mádhvika, surp, and asava, helping them on with 
roasted birds, scasoned with pungent condiments, ghi, acids, sochel salt, and 
oil; cakes of rich flavour, some made with clayed sugar, some colored with 
saffron, and some salted; ginger comfits, cheese, sweet cakes full of ghi, 
and various kinds of candied stuffs. 

“ Udhvava Bhoja and others, respected heroes who did not drink. heartily 
feasted on various kinds of cooked vegetables aud fruits, broths, curds, and 
milk, drinking from cups made of shells fragrant rasila of diverse kinds and 
milk boiled with sugar. 

“ After their feast the gallant Bhaima chiefs, along with their ladies, 
joyfully commenced again to sing such choice delightful songs as were 
agreeable to the ladies. The Lord Upendra (Krislma) was pleased at night 
to order the singing of the chhdlikya song which is called Devagandharva. 
Thereupon Nárada took up his Vind of six octaves whercon could be played all 
the six musical inodcs (rága) and every kind of tune, Krishna undertook to 
beat time with cymbals, and the lordly Arjuna took up a flute, while the de- 
lighted and excellent Apsards engaged themselves in playing on the mridanga 
and other musical instruments. Then Rambhá, the accomplished actress, 


* Upadarsa, Tho commontator Nilakantha, takes this word for drinking goblets, 
Wilson in his dictionary explains it to mean, “a relish, or something to promoto 
drinking.” The last has the snpport of ancient lexicons, 

+ Rasdin is a kind of sherbet mado with croam, curds, sugar and spices largely 
diluted with water, 

I The commentator Nilakantha has failed complotoly in explaining some of tho 
words ; Wildfa for instance, he takos to boan adjectivo meaning things mado of buffalo 
milk, whereas its true meaning is checse, aud tho word in tho mntilated form lat is still 
current in the vernacular for docomposed or cnrdlod milk. Tho two words precoding 
it in tho text aro lani andanitdn, árdrán, salted and moist or juicy, i. e., salted plump 


cheese, The Commentator, however, takes tho word ardrán for a noun meaning 
ginger comfits. 
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cheerfully rising from one side of the court delighted Rima and Janirdana 
by her acting and her exquisitely slender figure. 

“Then Urvasi, of the sparkling eye, Hem4, Mis’rakés’, Tilottamé, 
Menaka, and others, for the gratification of Krishna, acted and sang whatever 
was calculated to prove agreeable and pleasing to the company.” Here 
follows a eulogium' on the Chhilikya tune, which was sung in six 
octaves, and in various modes. The young and the old alike joined in the 
song, in order, evidently, to bring all the six octaves into play which no 
single human voice could compass. Originally, it was a spécialité in tho 
concerts of Indra in heaven. On carth Baladava, Krishna, Pradyumna, 
Aniruddha and Samba were the most proficient in it, and they taught 
it to the other Yádavas. Songs for this tune, I understand from my 
young friend, Bibu Surendramohan Tagore, who has made the Hindu 
science of music his special study, aud possesses a critical knowledge 
of the subject, were composed of lines of 26 syllables, and seanned in 
groups of four syllables, the first two being long, the next short, and 
the last circumflex. The measure of time (¢é/a) for singing it was the 
same, 2. e, of two double instants, then one single instant, and lastly 
a triple instant, making together a measure of cight instants. This 
measure was called Chachchafputa, The subject of the song was always 
something fierce and heroic. F annex at foot the Sanskrit quotations from 
the Sañgita Ratndvalé and the Saiigita Darpana furnished me by my friend 
in support of his explanation.* On the conclusion of this song which 
was sung by different parties, and repeatedly eneored, Krishna rewarded 
the dancing girls and the heavenly actresses, and the company broke up. 


* eplataaai azi aquai AÀ Baws QRATAINJATE War 
Jaga? Waret AARTE afaa afar qa Rites: wenfauyaanrad a- 
yaaatatared a IEN: QAATLAT | afanar avlacaraa- 
aa D ha A 5 : 

are Gays TC UAT JRA: | 
ug faweractet faafaa aa i xfer | 

Bera: Tae Mag AIARRA A-AA aaah gag- 
afa anaana “saree sqa] qafa arani datafany aZ 
astat y ATS qau? we na T Vy galgil VY. JAg: waT- 
wage titra” xfa | ACA CTM HHT AMT AT: Ws fa nnycartera: 
amad Aafia: ove afen: Aafaa TATE I 


